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THE NARROW ESCAPE. 


A large party of persons, young and old, went 
out into the country one day to have a Pic-nic 


feast. ‘They carried food in baskets, and spread 
out a cloth on the green grass, and ate their lun- 
cheon under the shady trees. 

Near the spot where they dined was an arch- 
way, which was beginning to fall into decay. 
It formerly belonged to a large house or church, 
but almost all the building had fallen down, and 
nothing was left but the arch. 

Two of the children, John and Maria, in their 
play, climbed up the stones of this arch; but 
just as the little girl reached the top, John per- 
ceived the stones shaking, and he was afraid 
they would fall, and that he and his little sister 
would both tumble down. 

He begged Maria to hold as tight as she could, 
and keep quite still in the place where she then 
was. He called aloud for help; the stones were 
shaking under his feet so that he dared not go 
back. The folks were at some distance, and 
did not at first hear him; but at last the chil- 
dren were missed, and then the people ran about 
to find them, and when they were discovered, 
they drove a wagon up close by the side of the 
arch, and a tall man stood up in it, and suc- 
ceeded in taking the children off, and bringing 
them safely to the ground. 

[The Child’s Picture Gallery. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
STORY OF EMILY. 


Emily Marston was a little girl who lived with 
her mother in a city boarding-house. Mrs. 
Marston would much rather have been at house- 
keeping, but her health was delicate, and as she 
had no family but this little daughter, she thought 
it best to adopt this mode of life fora time. 
Mrs. Marston was domestic in her tastes and 
habits, and as she was confined mostly to one 
room she found it rather difficult to furnish suf- 
ficient variety of occupation and amusement for 





her child. When Emily was six or seven years 
old, she began to find great pleasure in cutting 
paper into the figures of liitre boys and girls. 
These she would color from a paint-box which 
her mother had given her; and then she would 
frequently spend hours in dividing them into 
families, and making parties, and carrying on 
an imaginary conversation with them. Her 
mother was pleased with this, as she thought it 
a pretty, innocent amusement for a very little 
girl, but when she grew to be ten, eleven, twelve 
years of age, she would have been glad to see 
her a little more womanly in her tastes and pur- 
suits. But she had nowa large collection of fig- 
ures which had been given her from the Lady’s 
Book, Graham’s Magazine, &c. These figures 
represented the fashions of the different seasons, 
and Emily had shown a goed deal of ingenuity 
in preparing them, with the aid of a little paste 
and slips of stiff paper, in such a way that she 
could change their heads, bonnets, and shawls, 
and by this means could make an endless varie- 
ty among them. She had one day gone into a 
tailor’s shop with a little girl who was sent there 
of an errand, and the tailor, observing her admi- 
ration of his prints of costumes, had given her a 
large sheet containing the figures of a great 
many gentlemen elegantly dressed. ‘This wasa 
treasure to Emily, as she could now give a 
greater interest and variety to her company, and 
she would sit hour after hour at her little table 
on one side of the room, and build houses, and 
make pasteboard furniture, and take her ladies 
and gentlemen out riding and visiting, and make 
them talk all sorts of silly nonsense to each 
other. 

Mrs. Marston sent her daughter to a good 
school, and as she had an excellent memory, she 
learned her lessons readily, but ‘she took no in- 
terest in them, and they were committed so that 
she thought she could recite them, she would 
throw by her school-books, and get out her Ja- 
dies. 'The only thing she would leave them for 
was little childish stories, and in these she con- 
tinued to find as much amusement when she was 
twelve years old, as she did when she was seven. 
Her mother bought her Tales of a Grandfather, 
and Evenings at Home, and several books of 
travels, and would represent to her the duty of 
directing her mind to higher pursuits, and the 
advantages which would result from it. She 
also prepared some useful work, and requested 
her'to devote a portion of every day to sewing, 
but Emily found these things excessively dull 
and tiresome; she would yawn over her work 
or her history, and the moment her half hour 
was up she would fly off to her favorite amuse- 
went. 

Her mother tried to reason with her. She 
would say, ‘“‘ My dear, you cannot always be a 
child. You will soon be old enough to be a 
companion for your mother and her friends, how 
miserably fitted you will be to appear in society, 
with such childish habits, and such an empty 
mind. Besides, it is a duty which you owe to 
yourself, and to your mother, and to God who 
has given you the means of improvement, to 
make the most of your advantages, and prepare 





yourself for usefulness as well as happiness. I 
am ready to answer any question, to give you 
any assistance and instruction, and 1 should 
think you would be happier to sit down occa- 
sionally and sew and converse with a mother 
who loves you, than to spend all your time in a 
nonsensical jargon with bits of paper.” 

Then Emily would reply, ‘ Those things are 
so tedious and humdrum, and they make me so 
tired. I shall have time enough to learn, and as 
for sewing, while I am so young, I could not do 
enough to be of any use. I should like it if we 
were poor, for then I could go out and gather 
berries and sell them, and bring the money to 
you, for 1 do love you dearly, mother, and 
would do anything for you.” 

‘The way in which you could do the most 
for me, Emily, is to try to improve yourself. If 
you cannot forego your self-indulgence now to 
please me, neither would you if we were poor.” 

After such conversations, Emily would read 
several pages in her history, and sew, perhaps, 
for a quarter of an hour, but indolence and hab- 
it would overcome her resolution, and she would 
almost without knowing it, find herself talking 
nonsense again to her ladies and gentlemen, or 
skimming page after page of silly stories. In- 
deed, so averse was she to any thing that cost 
her an effort, that her mother began to fear that 
with naturally bright abilities, her daughter would 
grow up a dunce. 

One afternoon in winter, Emily’s mother re- 
quested her to put on her cloak and bonnet for 
a walk. Instead of passing along any of the 
broad thoroughfares, she turned into a narrow 
street, and then into another still narrower, 
where the houses all looked mean and poor. At 
one ofthese she stopped and knocked at the 
door. Emily had sometimes been with her 
mother to visit the poor, and she now expected 
to see some sick or infirm old woman in a dark- 
ened room, and she was somewhat surprised on 
entering to find only a group of children. They 
were in a small room with the sun shining 
brightly in from the back windows, and there 
was a very little fire upon the hearth. The room 
was poorly and scantily furnished, but every 
thing was so neat and clean that it looked com- 
fortable. There were five children. One, a girl 
of between thirteen and fourteen years of age 
was busy sewing on a dark flannel frock, and 
she was at the same time putting out words from 
a spelling-book to a little boy of seven who stood 
up before her. Her sister of nine was knitting 
upon a low stool, and rocking a baby which lay 
in a cradle, while a little girl of five was build- 
ing cob-houses in a corner. 

Mary put by her spelling book, and set chairs 
for the visiters, and then she resumed her work, 
while Mrs. Marston asked her various questions 
to which she replied modestly, and with remark- 
abie propriety. 

** And why are you not all out at play in that 
open lot, with the children I see from the win- 
dow?” 

“Thomas and Patty have been out for an 
hour,” said Mary, ‘ but Anne and I cannot spare 
the time. Mother told us when she went out to 
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work in the morning, to go and run briskly round 
the yard several times, and that we have done ; 
besides we have exercise enough within doors in 
getting meals for the Kittle ones, and keeping the 
room in order.” 

“TL believe you are a very industrious girl, 
Mary,” said Mrs. Marston. Mary said nothing, 
but Ann answered for her. ‘* Yes, ma’am, sis- 
ter Mary does love to work and she loves to be 
useful any way. She’s learnt me to read, and 
spell, and write, and now she’s learning Thom- 
as; and she reads a great deal herself in Peter 
Parley’s history and geography books, and books 
of animals and countries, and she tells us all 
about them, and she does a great deal of work 
too; she takes care of us when mother’s gone, 
and helps to make all our clothes; but she has 
done all the work that mother left for her to- 
day, and that frock is for poor little Ellen Gel- 
son that lives next door, and that has got no sis- 
ter or mother to take care of her.” Ann stop- 
ped and blushed, and Mary blushed too. Mrs. 
Marston asked her how much she had ever been 
at school. ‘'IT'wo years; from nine to eleven.” 

“And did you learn all these things in that 
time?” 

‘‘[ learned to read and spell, and write, with 
a little arithmetic ; but I saw how useful I could 
be to my mother, and my brothers and sisters, 
and I have tried to improve myself since.” 

‘‘ But do you not spend any time in amusing 
yourself?” 

*O! yes, ma’am. I often go out with my 
brothers and sisters for a run, and I read them 
the pretty stories that I get from Sunday School, 
but I feel asif I ought to improve my advan- 
tages now, for I shall soon be a woman, and I 
should be ashamed to be ignorant.” 

‘* Pray what do you consider your advantages, 
Mary?” 

“Why, the instruction of my mother in all 
sorts of work, when her own day’s work is over, 
she’s always willing to show or tell me anything. 
Then, the odd times which I have for study in 
the course of the day and evening, sometimes a 
whole hour. The more I work, and the more 
1 learn, the better I love it, and the better satis- 
fied I am with myself; and then you know I can 
assist my mother so much more, and be so much 
more of a comfort to her. It cost a little trou- 
ble to be industrious at first, but since I have got 
the habit it is all pleasure?” 

At this moment the door opened, and poor lit- 
tle Ellen came in. Mary tried on her frock and 
found that it fitted nicely, and she told her that 
in half an hour it would be finished. ‘The poor 
little child looked very grateful, and Emily look- 
ed and listened with wonder. She saw a girl 
but little older than herself, happy and content- 
ed in the midst of poverty, improving herself and 
doing a great deal of good to those around her. 
She thought of Mary’s advantages, and then she 
thought of her own. She said not a word dur- 
ing the walk home, but her mother observed that 
she did not get out her Jadies or her story books 
that evening, but spent her time in practising on 
her piano, and in reading in one of her books of 
travels. She took the pains to look out all the 
places mentioned on a map; and when she 
came to a difficult page in her music, instead of 
slurring it over as she had used to do, she re- 
peated it until she could play it correctly. And 
from this day she went on improving herself, 
and forming industrious and womanly habits. 
It cost her a little trouble at first, but after that, 
it was all pleasure. 

Emily went often to see Mary who was learn- 
ing atrade. The poor family gradually improv- 
ed in comfort and respectability, chiefly by Ma- 
ry’s exertions, and by the time she was twenty 
years old, she and her sister were able to hire a 
comfortable little house, which their mother took 
care of, instead of going out to day’s labor. 


S. S. A. 
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Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
HISTORY OF ESTHER, 
A BIBLE CLASS EXERCISE. 


It is not certain who wrote the book of Es- 
ther. Mordecai was as able as any man to re- 
late from his own knowledge the events record- 
ed. And that he wrote such an account of them 
as was necessary to inform his people of the 
reason for their observing the feast of Purim, we 
are told chap. 9: 20. Mordecai wrote these 
things and sent them to all the Jews, in letters. 
And it seems probable he was the writer of the 
whole book. 

In this book we have first an account of Ahas- 
uerus, and of the first kings of the Persian em- 
pire. Of the vast extent of his dominion—127 
provinces from Igdia to Ethiopia. The pride of 
his heart rising with the grandeur of his king- 
dom, he made a most extravagant feast, to dis- 
play the riches of his glorious kingdom, and the 
honor of his excellent majesty. On the seventh 
day of his feast, when his heart was merry with 
wine he commanded the chamberlains that serv- 
ed in his presence, to bring Vashti the queen, 
with the royal crown upon her head, and let the 
people and the princes behold her beauty. But 
the queen refused to come at the king’s com- 
mandment. It certainly showed the king’s 
weakness to send for Vashti, when he was under 
the influence of wine and in company with oth- 
ers, who were probably in the same condition. 
It can scarcely be said that Vashti was censura- 
ble in refusing to come when it appeared so in- 
consistent with decorum ; but perhaps she did it 
in a haughty manner, to show that she had no 
disposition to render obedience to him, either as 
her husband or king. 

Therefore the king was very wroth, and his 
anger burned within him. It would have been 
much more for his comfort and credit, if he had 
passed by the affront and turned it off, in a jest. 
He consulted with his wise men who understood 
the laws, what he should do in this case, and 
Memucan expatiated upon the evil influence of 
the example of the Queen’s disobedience to her 
husband; that the ladies of Persia would be 
emboldened to pursue the same course, and it 
was necessary for the establishment of good or- 
der in society, to make this a crime which mer- 
ited divorcement. Accordingly the edict was 
passed, and the Queen was divorced. Whether 
it was the passion or the policy of the king that 
was served by this affair, the Providence of God 
thereby made way for Esther to the crown. 

When the king recovered from his anger, he 
regretted the course he had taken with Vashti, 
and was unhappy and disquieted; but by the 
constitution of the country the judgment was ir- 
reversible. His counsellors therefore proposed 
that the fairest maidens in the kingdom should 
be brought before the king, that he might choose 
among them all, one to take the place of Vash- 
ti, in his affections and his throne. The propo- 
sal pleased the king, and the thing was done. 
Among the maidens thus selected, was one Es- 
ther, an orphan brought up by Mordecai the 
Jew, who had been carried away captive from 
Jerusalem. Her parents being dead, he took 
her for his own daughter. His care in the edu- 
cation of this orphan, was rewarded by her 
amiable and discreet conduct; in her person she 
was fair and beautiful, in her character virtuous 
and lovely. When the king beheld Esther, he 
preferred her before all the fair maidens which 
had been presented before him, so that he set 
the royal crown upon her head, and made her 
queen, instead of Vashti, and graced the solemni- 
ties of her coronation with a royal feast. 

After these things, king Ahasuerus promoted 
Haman the son of Ammedatha the Agagite, above 
all the princes that were with him, and gave 
commandment that all his servants should bow 
before him, and do him reverence. Mordecai 


with a bold and daring resolution refused to rey- 
erence him, as the other servants of the king 
did. When they admonished him, he hearken- 
ed not to them, but told them plainly that he 
was a Jew, and could not in conscience do it; 
for it would be contrary to his religion. When 
Haman saw that Mordecai bowed not, nor paid 
him reverence, he was full of wrath, and deter- 
mined to destroy all the Jews that were through- 
out all the kingdom of Ahasuerus, as being a 
Jew, was the reason which Mordecai gave for 
not bowing in reverence before him. Haman 
made a false and malicious representation of the 
Jews, and their character to the king. That 
they were a dangerous people, having laws and 
usages of their own, and not willing to conform 
to the statutes of the kingdom, and therefore 
might be likely to infect others with their singu- 
larities, which might end in a rebellion. The 
king was influenced by Haman and gave him a 
full commission to do what he would with the 
Jews, at the same time giving him his ring or 
seal, to confirm whatever edict he should be 
pleased to draw up, to this purpose. 
Accordingly Haman issued an edict to slay 
and destroy all the Jews, men and women and 
children, giving orders to the militia of ever 
province to be ready to execute, on the 13th day 
of the twelfth month. And the king and Ha- 
man sat down to drink—thereby to harden their 
hearts and prevent convictions of conscience. 
But the city of Shushan was perplexed. And 
Mordecai rent his clothes and put on sackcloth 
and went out into the midst of the city, and 
cried with a loud and bitter cry. He knew that 
Haman’s spite was against him, primarily, and 
it was for his sake that the rest of the Jews were 
thus sentenced. The Jews in every province, 
fasted, and mingled tears with their meat and 
drink, and lay in sackcloth and ashes. Esther 
the queen perceiving that her relative and form- 
er guardian was in affliction, sent a messenger 
to enquire what it was that troubled him. Mor- 
decai sent a copy of the decree that was issued 
to destroy the Jews, to Esther, and charged her 
to go to the king and make supplication for her 
people. Esther returned a message to Morde- 
cai, that she could not without peril of her life, 
address the king, and therefore he required a 
great hardship of her, in urging her to do it. 
Mordecai still insisted upon it, that whatever 
hazard she run, she must apply, herself, to the 
king in this great affair; he suggested that the 
decree to destroy all the Jews, did not except 
her. That it was a cause which in some way, 
would certainly be effected; if she should decline 
the service, deliverance would arise to the Jews 
from another place. This was the language of 
strong faith, which staggered not at the promise, 
when danger was most threatening, but against 
hope, believed in hope. He suggested that if 
she deserted her people now through cowardice 
and unbelief, she would have reason to fear some 
judgment from heaven would be the ruin of her 
and her family, and, that it might be that divine 
Providence had an eye to this in bringing her to 
be Queen, and that she would not fulfil the de- 
sign of her elevation if she refused to do this ser- 
vice for God and His people. Esther then re- 
solves whatever it may cost her, to apply herself 
to the king, but not until she and her friends had 
first applied to God. She proposed that by 
piayer and fasting they should obtain God’s fa- 
vor, and then she should hope to find favor with 
the king. With the piety and devotion which 
became an Israelite, she raised her eye to God, 
in whose hand the hearts of kings are. She 
believed God’s favor was to be obtained by 
prayer, that His people are a praying people, 
and He a prayer-hearing God. She knew it was 
the practise of good people in extraordinary 
cases to join fasting with prayer, she therefore 
desired that Mordecai would direct the Jews 
that were in Shushan to fast and pray for her, 





and engaged that she and her maidens would do 
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the same. Perhaps her maidens were Jews, or 
proselytes to her religion. (Her example of 
praying with her maidens, should be noticed as 
worthy of imitation.) With the courage and 
resolution becoming a queen, she resolved in 
person, to present the case before the king. I 
will venture and not count my life dear to me, 
if I may serve God and his church—and “if I 
perish, I perish.” [To BE CONTINUED. | 
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THE BOY AND THE BOATMEN,. 

A young lad was once rowing me across the 
Merrimack river in a boat. Some boatmen, go- 
ing down the river with lumber, had drawn up 
their boat and anchored it in the spot where the 
boy wished to land me. 

“There! he exclaimed, ‘‘those boatmen 
have left their boat right in my way.” 

‘¢ What did they do that for?” I asked. 

‘‘On purpose to plague me,” said he; ‘ but 
I will cut it loose, and let it go down the river. 
I would have them know I can be as ugly as 
they can.” 

‘‘But, my lad,” said I, “you should not 
plague them because they plague you. Because 
they are ugly to you, it is no reason #hy you 
should be to them. Besides, how do you know 
they did it to vex and trouble you?” 

‘¢ But they had no business to leave it there— 
it is against the rules,” said he. 

‘‘True,” I replied, ‘‘and you have no busi- 
ness to send their boat down the river. Would 
it not be better to ask them to remove it out of 
the way?” 

‘They will not comply, if I do,” said the an- 
gry boy, ‘and they will do so again.” 

‘Well, try it for once,” said I. “ Just run 
your boat a little above, or a little below theirs, 
and see if they will not favor you, when they 
see you disposed to give way to accommodate 
them.” 

The boy complied; and when the men in the 
boat saw the little fellow quietly and pleasantly 
pulling at his oars, to run his boat ashore above 
them, they took hold and helped him, and wheel- 
ed their boat around, and gave him all the chance 
he wished. 

Thus, by submitting pleasantly to what he be- 
lieved was done to vex him, the boy prevented a 
quarrel. Had he cut the rope, at that time and 
place, and let their boat loose, it would have 
done the boatmen much damage. There would 
have been a fight, and many would have been 
drawn into it. But the boy, who considered 
himself the injured party, prevented it all by a 
kind and pleasant submission to the injury. 

[4 Kiss for a Blow. 
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THE SWAN. 

‘¢ What an ugly creature !” said Rose as she 
walked on the margin of the lake, and saw a 
large white bird hastening towards the water. 

It was much larger than a goose, and had an 
extremely long neck, which it stretched out, as 
if eager to touch the liquid element; the legs 
were coarse and naked, the feet enormously 
large ; it walked with an awkward, shuffling 
motion, its wings drooping, and the whole ap- 
pearance bespeaking uneasiness and agitation. 

Rose’s mamma led her towards the water’s 
edge, the bird making great haste to get out of 
their way ; and when pretty near the bank, it 
spread its wings, gave a run, and sprang forward 
in such a bustle as made Rose laugh, and ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Oh! the awkward, ugly creature !”” 

But suddenly a new scene was displayed ; the 
bird having safely retreated, and found itself at 
home again on its own blue lake, began to swell 
to an extraordinary size, puffing out its snow 
white plumage, till it looked like delicate froth: 


the wings rose half extended, and met, forming 
a most elegant arch on the back of the bird, 
whose neck, bending gracefully, seemed to rest 
upon them, while the head slowly moved from 
side to side, looking proudly around; and there 
it sailed like a thing made of the purest snow- 
flakes, resting on the water, which it scarcely 
disturbed with its soft and majestic motion. Rose 
did not know how to express her wonder and 
delight ; she burst forward to gaze upon it; she 
clasped her hands together, and cried out, “O 
look, look, mamma, did you ever see any thing 
like it?’ Oh, the elegant, beautiful creature !” 

Her mamma smiled: Awkward and elegant, 
ugly and beautiful—what a strange mixture of 
ideas, Rose! 

‘* Nay, but, mamma, only see—how graceful, 
how noble, what a king of the waters! Its 
feathers are all like down—was any thing ever 
so white? Look how he carries his head—now 
he turns—look at his wings, all built up as it 
were—look how leisurely he rows along, with 
his feet just under them—how he shines in the 
sun. O lovely swan, beautiful, beautiful crea- 
ture !”” 

‘‘T am not surprised at your delight, Rose,” 
said her mamma; “for perhaps there is not, in 
the whole creation that we behold, any thing 
more magnificently beautiful in its way than the 
swan. A horse bounding at full liberty over the 
meadows, a peacock with expanded tail, and 
several other creatures are very striking ; but 
I confess that the calm majesty of a swan, thus 
moving upon the smooth lake, is to me more at- 
tractive than any of them. Not so dazzling to 
the eye, there is yet, in that object, a character 
of purity, dignity, and peace, most lovely to look 
upon: and I know not what is equally majestic, 
unless it be a man.” 

‘‘Man!” repeated Rose, somewhat disdainful- 
ly, ‘“* why, mamma, man goes strutting, or shuf- 
fling, or hopping over the ground; can man 
move upon the water like that beautiful swan?” 

‘‘It is not his element; and even your beauti- 
ful swan was contemptible when upon land, 
Rose.” 


“ That is true, mamma ; the beauty of a thing 


its proper place.” 

“¢ And the beauty of a character, too,” replied 
her mamma. ‘Let us compare that swan on 
the water to a Christian in his proper station. 
By a Christian, I mean one who has learned that 
great and necessary lesson—his own sinfulness 
and misery ; and, finding in Jesus Christ a pro- 
pitiation for his sins, depends on Him, on Him 
alone, for salvation; but who also bears in mind 
that God has said, let him * that nameth the 
name of Christ depart from iniquity,” and that 
‘‘ He hath purified unto Himself a peculiar peo- 
ple, zealous of good works.” Knowing, too, 
that in his flesh dwelleth no good thing, and that 
the Holy Spirit, whose office it is to lead into all 
truth, will surely be given in answer to prayer, 
he constantly prays for His guidance, and studies 
the will of God to do it. This is a Christian; 
and the proper station of such a Christian is 
plainly marked out in Scripture; for we are 
commanded to tread in the steps of Him who 
went about doing good—who was meek and 
lowly in heart—holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
separate from sinners. Sucha character as this, 
Rose, while steadily moving in the ways of duty, 
and willing obedience, is more beautiful to look 
upon—more admirable in its purity and peaceful 
dignity—than yonder swan. But when the 
Christian quits those holy ways, and mingles 
with the ungodly world, seeking its friendship, 
delighting in its pleasures, and so doing the 
abominable things which God hates, is it not 
like the swan on dry land, surrounded with a 
rabble, all its composure, all its dignity gone ; 
its white plumes defiled with dirt, and itself an 
object of sneering curiosity, and well-merited 











contempt ?” 


seems to depend very much on its being seen in 


“IT think so, mamma, indeed; but must not 
the swan sometimes go on shore to look for 
food?” 

** Yes; and so must the Christian mingle with 
a sinful world in pursuit of his necessary busi- 
ness—his lawful calling, or for the purpose of 
openly warning them of their evil ways; but I 
speak of the Christian needlessly leaving that 
narrow path which God has pointed out to him, 
and sauntering along the broad road that leads 
to destruction. In other words, Rose, I mean 
that weak and inconsistent part which religious 
people act, when they go into company, as it is 
called, feasting with those who pamper the flesh, 
conversing on idle, unprofitable subjects, wasting 
their precious time in the society of persons who 
love not the Lord Jesus, nor desire the knowl- 
edge of his ways. 

‘‘T have seen people so wantonly cruel, as to 
throw stones and other things at that lovely, 
harmless creature, the swan ; and, at such times, 
I have beheld it, when much teased, dive under 
the water, and so avoid the aim of its persecu- 
tors, rising again in a different place. Is not 
this a beautiful emblem of the true child of God, 
whto, walking in the path of His commandments 
and the study of his word, finds therein a sure 
refuge in the day of adversity, ‘‘ a hiding-place,” 
a “shield,” a “rock,” a “fortress,” a ‘‘ strong 
tower?” You remember those two delightful 
Psalms, the twenty-seventh and the ninety-first. 
‘¢ In the time of trouble He shall hide me in his 
pavillion: in the secret of His tabernacle shall 
He hide me.” ‘ He that dwelleth in the secret 
place of the Most High, shall abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty. Because thou hast 
made the Lord, which is my refuge, even the 
Most High, thy habitation; there shall no evil 
befal thee, neither shall any plague come nigh 
thy dwelling.” As the swan hides its head in 
the water, so does the persecuted Christian take 
refuge in his covenant God, and finds him a very 
present help in trouble.” 

They had now reached a bend of the road 
which gave them another view of the lake, and 
the swan upon it, at a considerable distance, 
gleaming like a pearl upon the soft blue waters. 
Rose ran up a little hillock, and stretched her 
neck to gaze upon it, crying out in a tone of joy 
and tenderness, ‘‘ Beautiful swan, beautiful 
swan! sail peacefully on your own quiet lake, 
for God has placed you there, and none can hurt 
you without His permission. Oh! it would be 
a cruel and a wicked hand that tried to hurt 
you. Lovely swan, I will not forget you, nor 
the lesson that you have given me.” 

[Tales and Illustrations: 


SABBATH SCHOOL. . 














A SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON, 


A good mother had one day been talking with 
her little girl about the duty of loving God. The 
child replied, ‘‘ Mother, I have never seen God, | 
how can I love him?” 

The mother made no answer then. <A few 
days after, she received a package from a friend, 
who lived a great way off; and in the package 
was a beautiful picture book for the little girl. 
The child took the book, and was for some time 
entirely engrossed in looking at the pictures; 
but soon she exclaimed, ‘‘ O, mother! how I do 
love the good lady that sent me this book !’” 

‘¢ But you never saw her, my dear,” said’ the 
mother. 

‘¢No,” answered the child; ‘*but I love her 
because she sent me this beautiful present.” 

‘My child,” said the mother, ‘you told me 
the other day that you could not love God, be+ 
cause you had never seen him. And yet you 
love this kind lady, whom. you have never seen, 
because she has given you a present. Now you 
have all around you the presents which God has 





given you. Why cannot you love him for his 
presents?” 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 




















Children, you are surrounded by the gifts of 
your heavenly Father. Every breath that you 
draw, every blessing that you enjoy is a present 
from God. Let me beseech you to love him for 
all he daily gives you and does for you. 

[Youth's Guide. 
EE 
A BENEVOLENT BOY. 


The following anecdote from the Report of a 
Sabbath School in Boston, may not be uninter- 
esting. A little boy was questioned by the su- 
perintendent as to the reason why he never put 
any money in the missionary box, as it was 
known that he frequently had money given him 
for doing errands, &c. It was found that he was 
in the practice of saving this money, to buy 
shoes, stockings, and other necessary articles of 
clothing, which his parents were too poor to pro- 
cure for him, and for which they were not will- 
ing to apply to the Fragment Society. The su- 
perintendent told him it was very commendable 
in him to do this; but that he must not confine 
his thoughts to himself. It was his duty to give 
something, according to his.ability, to assist oth- 
ers; and help to provide them with privileges 
whicl he was permitted to enjoy without paying 
for them. The little fellow, willing to justify 
himself, replied, he did do all the good in his 
power; and if he did not assist others in one 
way, he did in another. On being asked in what 
manner he had ever assisted any one, he replied, 
“Why, (naming a poor boy who lived 
near him) sometimes has no dinner, and I give 
him a part of mine.” Sometimes, very proba- 
bly, he had little or no dinner himself; and yet 
he was willing to share even his scanty meal 
with one who was not so well off as he was. 











EDITORIAL. 








THE HORSE AND THE LIBRARY. 

A boy in New Jersey, seven years of age, had a strong 
box, into which he put all the money he obtained, intend- 
ing to keep it till he should get enough to buy a horse. 
Now, you must know, this boy thought a great deal of 
getting a horse ; for he thought if he only had a horse 
to ride, he should be a man indeed. But there came 
along a man with a neat library of good religious books: 
and when the boy saw the library, he thought to himself, 
“Here is something better than a horse. If I geta 
horse, to be sure, I can ride about and amuse myself; 
but, after a while I shall get tired of it; but there is 
something in these books which will be interesting to 
me a great while.” So he ran to his father and said, 
“ Papa, I want to break open the box and get the libra- 
ry: [had rather have that thanahorse.” And, when 
he opened his box, he found money enough to buy the 
library. ‘Then his heart was glad, and immediately he 
began to read his books. 

This boy’s example is worth imitating. It is not un- 
likely that his character for life will be formed by the 
choice which he made between a library of good books 
and a horse. If he had held on to his money, in order 
to get the horse, and so let the library go, it is very like- 
ly that his thoughts would have been upon the horse, so 
that he would have formed no taste for reading or study ; 
and he would have grown up, fond of horses and of 
sports, but caring nothing for books. But now, if he 
lives, we shall hear from him again. Perhaps he will 
be a minister; or it may be that he will be the Gover- 
nor of a State. A great many years ago, there was a 
boy in Boston, whose father was a poor man; and in- 
stead of going to school all the time, as many do now, 
he was obliged to work with his father, boiling soap and 
dipping candles. But, after a while, he was bound as 
an apprentice to his brother, to learn the art of printing. 

He was very fond of reading, but was kept so close at 
his work that he found very little time for it; yet he 
would read, though he took the time from his sleep. 
He was determined to get knowledge. After a while, 
he made an agreement with his brother to board himself 








for half what his brother paid for his board. He then 
lived chiefly on bread and water, by which he saved one 
half of what he received from his brother for his board, 
to buy books with ; and besides this, he saved half the 
time that his brother was gone to his meals for reading. 
This boy became afterwards one of the most distinguish- 
ed men in this country. He was one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence; fur a number of 
years a member of Congress; minister to France; one 
of the Commissioners who made the treaty with Eng- 
land ; a member of the Convention that formed the Uni- 
ted States Constitution ; and he is now regarded as one 
of the Fathers of his country. If you wish to know 
what this man’s name was—walk up Washington street, 
and you will see his name on the corner of a street—fol- 
low that street down, and you will see a monument erect- 
ed to his memory, surrounded with trees, and enclosed 
by a neat little fence. This great man had very little 
learning except what he obtained by himself, and that 
mostly while he was occupied with labor or business. 
The foundation of his character was laid in a taste for 
reading, which he acquired while a boy. When he was 
in Paris, he published a little pamphlet, and circulated 
it among the gentry, giving an account of a new lamp, 
which he had discovered, that would be, if generally 
used, a great saving of oil; and which excited a great 
deal of interest. Our readers must know, that, in the 
great cities in Europe, many of the gentry sit up half 
the night, and lie in bed half the day. Our country- 
man’s newly discovered lamp, was the sun: and he had 
calculated how much might be saved, if the gentry would 
use the sun light, which they lost by lying in bed in the 
day time, instead of the lamp light, which they used in 
the night. We suppose our little readers in the country 
will not be able to tell who it is, that has a monument 
raised to his memory in Boston. We will therefore 
give them another clue to his name. There are eight 
letters in his name; four of which will spell the name of 
a bird that is celebrated for its early rising. N. 











VARIETY. 








Going to Church. 


“T should like to know,” said a friend in our presence 
afew days since, “what good results from sending a 
young child regularly to church, on each returning Sab- 
bath?” ~The person to whom this was addressed, 
promptly responded; “It is true a very young child may 
not be able to comprehend an abstruse theological or 
metaphysical disquisition; but there are some portions of 
every sermon Which most children can understand. Be- 
sides, a constant attendance at church, will form in the 
breast of the little one, a love for the peaceful hours of 
the Sabbath—a desire to be with those who love to keep 
the holy day—a habit of walking to the house of prayer 
—an ardent attachment for the courts of the living God. 
Therefore,” continued the respondent, “I would have 
every parent, and every guardian, lead to the place of 
public worship, the children committed to their charge, 
as regularly as the sound of the church going bell an- 
nounces the hour of Divine worship.” Well answered, 
thought we—and immediately resolved to place the idea 
on paper, and commit it to the charge of the—Christian 
Warrior. 

—_———_ 
A Beautiful Idea. 


In the mountains of Tyrol, hundreds of the women 
and children come out when it is near bed time, and 
sing their national songs until they hear their husbands, 
fathers and brothers answering them from the hills, on 
their return home. On the shores of the Adriatic Sea, 
the wives of the fisherman come down tothe beach 
about sunset, and sing a melody from Tasso’s Gerusale- 
ma Liberata. They sing the first verse, and then listen 
for some time, they then sing the second verse, until 
they hear the answer come from the fishermen, who are 
thus guided by the sounds to their own village. 

— 
A Child’s Reason. 


Mr. Bilby from the West Indies, lately stated at a 
public meeting in England, the following faet. A short 
time before I left Trinidad I visited a school where I 
heard a number of Spanish boys read a chapter in the 
New Testament. I asked them “is not that a very de- 
lightful chapter?” At last one little fellow said,“ O 





yes, very nice, very good.” Then said I, “suppose a 
gentleman came into this room (as was the practice with 
the Roman Catholics) and were to say that all these Bi- 
bles and Testaments should be taken away from you, do 
you think that would be very nice, or very good ?”»— 
“ No,” replied the little fellow, “that would be bad.” I 
asked him why he thought so. “ Because,” said he, “in 
the Bible it is said, search the Scriptures, for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life ; but if they were taken away, 
how can we search them ?”— Dayspring. 
<> 


All about the Eye. 

What about the eye is like a rainbow ?—The iris. 

What part is like a schoo!-boy ?—-The pupil. 

What part is like the globe ?—The ball. 

What part is like the top of a chest ?>—The lid. 

What part is like a piece of a whip ?—The lash. 

What part is like the summit of a hill >—The brow. 

[¥. O. Crescent City. 
—_@——__ 
The Youthfnl Mind. 

A straw will make an impression on the virgin snow ; 
let it remain but a short time, and a horse’s hoof can 
scarcely penetrate it. So it is with the youthful mind. 
A trifling word may make an impression on it—but af- 
ter a few years, the most powerful appeals will cease to 
influence it. Think of this, ye who have the training of 
the infant mind, and leave such impressions thereon as 


will be safe for it to carry amid the follies and tempta- 
tions of the world. 








POETRY. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companien. 
FORGIVENESS, 
Moruer. 
My son, whence comes that lowering frown, 
Upon your usual happy brow ? 
Your eyes that late so gaily shone, 
Why look they fierce and angry now ? 


Why is your cheek so burning red ? 
Why do you shake and tremble so ? 
Why that clenched hand above your head, 
As if ’twere ready for a blow? 
Son. 
Mother, while we were at our play, 
A low-bred boy insulted me ; 
And now I go the debt to pay ;— 
Upon him I revenged will be! 
Morsaer. 
Revenge! alas! that such a thought 
Should dwell within a childish breast; 
That e’er my darling should be brought 
To cherish such a hateful guest. 
Son. 
Tis manly when my tongue and hand 
Give back the injurious word and blow; 
The greatest, wisest in our land, 
Mother, do they not teach me so ? 
Moruer. 
The greatest being earth e’er saw, 
The wisest, best, God’s only Son, 
Has given a plain, unerring law: 
And thus his heavenly mandates run. 


Love those that hate you, and repay 
Good for the evil they may do. 

Make peace ; forgive; that so you may 
Find, at the last, forgiveness too. 


Revenge, like some foul demon, brings 

Dark thoughts, dark deeds, a hideous train ; 
While from divine forgiveness springs, 

A paradise on earth again. 


Even now, I see the angry sign 
Pass from your eye, and brow, and cheek ; 
While cheerful smiles and looks benign, 
Returning happiness bespeak. 


And this remember, would you-prove 
A life of sweet contentment here, 

The life that angels lead above, 
Rule other minds by love, not fear. 


—— 
GOOD NIGHT, LITTLE STAR. 


Good night, little star, 

I will go to my bed, 

And leave you to burn, 

While I lay down my head 

On my pillow, to sleep 

Till the morning light ; 

Then you will be fading, 

And I shall be bright. Fresh Flowers. 


8.8. A. 





